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REECHES 
HES, 
TL 
. ONCE TOO OFTEN 
a Ith skirt held up most daintily The tetching hat upon her head, 
€ She crossed the road, in front of me; Was lovelier than a flower-bed 
My eyes were not asleep! Or any crown of flowers! 
Her little feet, ‘neath silken sheen, Her gown most modest, swell and new, 
W ould peep to see if they were seen, Impris ned her form, divinely true, 
And then retreat with modest mien, Surpassing forms e’en fancy knew 
But soon again they'd peep. Or seen in fairies’ bc wers, 





‘© The brave alone deserve the fair,”’ 
i I thought I'd chance it then and there, 
So stepping with more Jife, 
I neared—she turned her face away. 
Said I, ** I'd not be rude, but may 
She looked at me! What could I say? 
I had ** mistook '* my wife! A.P.N. 
















Instead, 


lite, 


tor wite, 


The gossips 


PrHE (ONCE) LITTLE MAID 


understand 
on * How 


Mr. Faintre: “ Miss 
that you've been attending the 
to Treat Ordinary Illnesses ?”” 

SHE: * Yes.” 

Her (drawing nearer): “*Can—can you tell me 
what you would do for a broken heart ? ”’ 


Rosalie, I 


lectures 


CAUTION 

Haverty: ** Would you call a man a liar who 
was in the habit of telling little harmless fibs ? ” 

Austen: “It would depe ‘nd upon how much 
he weighed.” 

ON THE OUTER EDGE 

Yes, Jans is in the swim—that is to say, 

Like children that we see down by the shore, 
They've let him wade a little at the edge ; 

He's in it ankle deep—no more. 


VOGUE 


cic not wed, 
The \ittle man to pop was too afraid, 
And sothe maid took some one else 


And now the little man, in single 


Is just about as happy as can be; 
While he who took the little maid 


say, is full of misery, 






































PRISONER : “ As my counsel has failed to put 

in his appearance, I would ask your Honor to ad- 
journ the case.” 
JupcE: “ Why, you were caught in the act of 
stealing a aad watch from the person of a gentle- 
man. Besides, you admitted the charge. I am 
curious to know what, under these circumstances, 
yourcounsel could have to say 
in your defense.’ 

Prisoner: “So am I, 
vour Honor; and therefore 


I should like to hear him.” 


Kino Party: ‘ Why 
are you crying like that, my 
little boy ? 

Lirt.e Boy : “’Cause it’s 

the only way I know how.” 





THE KINDNESS AND UNKIND- 3 — 
NESS OF FATE RELICS 
AN little man once met alittle maid, 
4 They loved each other yet they ? A PASTEL IN PROSE 


Qu 


| He attic is a place of 
h relics. 


Cobwebs hang from 
the rafters. The single win 
dow is dusty. 

So is the floor. 

In the corner stands an old 
hair trunk. 

It is eaten by mouse and by 
moth ; faded by time; broken 
by hard usage; a poor, de- 
crepit old hair trunk. 

Time was when it traveled 
far and was a party to gay 


eo - 


Carlyle Smith 


doings ; now it is full of ghosts. 

Years ago, before its shining locks had ‘turned 
to gray, or yet the bald spots had marred its beauty, 
the old hair trunk had held Luella’s wedding 
finery, and now Luella’s son sits before it. 

The attic is a place of relics and the hair trunk 
is full of ghosts. 

Luella’s son sits peta it. His head is bowed. 
[s it in prayer? Ah, no! Scarcely that. 

One by one he eke the relics from the trunk. 
The fragrance of precious memories steals upon 
the air like breath of lavender. 

Luella’s son is living in the past. 


Here is a curl of chestnut hair sewed ee 
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SYMPTOMS OF PARESI5 (2) REGARDING A POSSIBLE AND PROBABLE FIANCI 


** Yes, I know, Mama, he’s rich, titled, handsome and good, but I don’t love him.’ 





VOGUE 

















MATRIMONIAL AMENITIES 


Mrs. SHARPE: ‘** Generally speaking——" 
Mr. SHARPE: ‘** Yes, you are. 


Mrs. S,: ** What? 


Mp. S.: **Generally speaking.” 


upon a card. It is a shining ring of golden 
brown. 

|.uella’s son dreams. 

From out the dear old days of boyhood he con- 
jures a vision, 
~The brown head used to rest lovingly upon his 
shoulder. “They were Moliy and Will to each 
other then—the owner of the curly locks and 
Luella’s son. Never again the sweet old nick- 
names! Had it been tor the best that he had 
Not for her—that, alas! were not 
possible—but for himself? He could not tell; he 
only knew that the dead past was tugging at his 
heart-strings and that the riven cords were play- 


given her up? 


ing a melancholy strain. 

He turned over the little card with trembling 
fingers. “The inscription on the back had not 
completely faded, though the lapse of years had 
changed the ink to brown. 

He remembered the night Molly wrote it. 
She was sitting under the lamp in the farm-house 
He saw her clip the sunny ring from her 
pretty head and sew it on the bit of cardboard. 
‘Then she reached the inkpot from the mantel- 
shelf, wrote the tender words and handed him the 
gift with a kiss. 

He takes the card to the attic window, and 
studies it in the shaft of light that pierces the dust 
and cobwebs. 


parlor. 


He starts; rubs his eyes; then reads * From 
Rebecca to Will, with eternal love.” 

The dream is over ! 

Luella’s son has dreamed of the wrong girl. 

* x a * XK * * 

The attic is a place of relics; the hair trunk is 
full of ghosts. 

He next comes upon a sealed packet marked in 
his own handwriting, “ To be buried with me.” 

It is signed William, and dated twenty years 
back. 

Within the first wrapper of tissue paper is a 
second; within that a third, and still a fourth. 
Each is sealed and tied with a narrow lutestring 
ribbon. 

He breaks the last seal, unties the last ribbon, 
and the treasure lies before him. 

It is a photograph! ‘Truly the attic is a place 
of relics and the hair trunk is full of ghosts. 

He sees a winsome girl—face framed in sleek 
bands of dark hair. She is deliciously pretty with 
eyes of haunting sweetness, and a mouth that says 
“kiss me!” 

It is a lovely picture of beauty, youth and inno- 
cence; dewy, fresh, sweet; a very rose of a girl ! 

But what girl ? 

Luella’s son cannot remember. 

The attic is a place of relics; the hair trunk ts 
full of ghosts. Kate Douglass Wiggins. 
































































































































































OUR OWN PRIVATE 
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WHEN ALONE. 





DUCHESS OF 


SUTHERLAND 


BROWN’S AFFAIR 


(Continued from Vogue of 12 October.) 


“ By Jove!” 


Your fortune’s made ! 
thing your whole life long 


5) 


now, but paint 
dogs’ portraits according to the standard 
you have set!” 

~ «Thank you! 
“Id sooner be hung! [I disdain such 
smiles of fortune! I[’m not for sale at 


Give me, rather, extremest 


replied I, satirically. 


that price. 
poverty, the world’s contumely, but paint 
dogs for a living—ch, no, my _ boy, 
never!” 

Brown called me several kinds of fool in 
various languages, and left me. He said 
he had no patience whatever with me. 
The food-tide of afhuence would roll to 
my feet, he explained, and I would stolidly 
retuse to embark upon it. . 

Brown came in another day, and induced 


Even so. 


me to go to the “private view” with him, 
and inspect the canvas after it was hung. 
He declared he had heard no end of nice 
things about my dog’s head; but I was too 
sore at heart to care anything about people’s 
favorable opinions, and I accompanied him 
most reluctantly. Brown said my state of 
apathy was utterly incomprehensible to him. 


Brown exclaimed eventually. 
“ You’ve really achieved something worth while ! 
You need never do any- 





I remember it was a brilliant day. The 
sun shone forth with defiant merriment, and 
gave a delicious winter glow to the faces in 
the bustling streets. Even the ash-cans, 
prosaic testimonials of subdued cholera, or 
frozen microbes, had taken on an aspect of 
jaunty picturesqueness, and added occasional 
touches of color, in the way of wilted lettuce 
leaves and rotten oranges. 

3rown was in great glee, and spent his time 
bowing to his numerous acquaintances. It 
bored me to have to be doffing my hat so con- 
stantly to people whom I didn’t know. I was 
really sorry I had consented to come—he made 
such silly jokes going along. Brown is one 
of those men always trying to be funny at any 
cost. It isa very tiresome class. What did 
I care about a daub of a dog’s head, even if 
they had hung it desirably, and the Sunday 
newspapers were beginning to praise it, a 
column at a time? 

A throng of people stood in front of it, 
catalogues in hand, and queried: ‘* Who is 
this artist, anyhow? We never heard of him 
before? Very clever work, that!” 

Brown and | lingered conveniently near, in 
order to catch, incognito, these various com- 
ments. Presently Andrews, the owner of the 
dog, spied me out, and came up volubly; 


“ My dear fellow, what a tremendous success 


, 
you 
be truer ! 


ve made! It’s marvelous; speaking couldn’t 
It’s simply Nash himself! A thou- 


sand congratulations! You’re a genius, you know 
—and, oh yes, here’s Grace! She wants to re- 


peat 





HE: 


DHE 


my ecstasies and supplement something on 





er 


= * 
> © = 
"TWAS AUBURN 


‘* Her hair looks like spun gold.” 
not liking to hear her rival praised): ** Yes; fourteen carrot? 















































WILL ANY BE DETERRED? 


Mr. DARLEY (reading): *‘ A shower of rice thrown after a bride and bridegroom in England as they were starting on 
their wedding journey caused the horses attached to their carriage to bolt, with the result that the bridegroom was thrown 


out and received serious injuries!" 


Mrs. DARLEY (who has just been retused money for a new bonnet, spitefully): ** Another warning against marriage 


203 





SUMMER GIRL WITH 


her own hook, like the rank enthusiast that she 
et” 

And Grace did, as only Grace could. She has 
a way of saying little nothings that go right straight 
to a man’s heart and make him feel exceedingly 
comfortable. I don’t know how she does it ex- 
actly, but she uses her eves simultaneously, and 
the result is disastrous in the extreme. Grace is a 
remarkably handsome girl of the Spanish type. 
I’m a blonde. 

Brown, very naturally, went wild about her on 
the spot, and walked right in and cut me out, leav- 
ing me no show whatever; but, never fear, I’ve 
gotten quite even with him since. ‘There’s no 
denying it; Brown is a hopeless cad; no girl of 
discretion and taste could really fancy him for any 
length of time; but Grace behaved that day as if 
she liked him very much indeed. ‘This quite en- 
raged me, for [ don’t consider Brown exactly the 
sort of fellow I should want my sister to associate 
with intimately. 

The upshot of the matter was that Andrews 
bought the portrait of his dog and paid me in hun- 
dreds of dollars—something over two. 
quence, I was beset. Everybody who possessed 





In conse- 





PORTRAITS OF FIANCES 


any kind of a vile little cur, worth money, must 
needs have a portrait from my brush; for An- 
drews, you must know, is a handsome and fash- 
ionable physician. 

Now, I simply couldn’t paint dogs for a living ; 
that was settled. My whole nature rebelled against 
it. I loathe those hydrophobic animals with an 
unconquerable hatred, just as other people detest 
It makes me sick all over to stay 
in a room with a dog any length of time. 

About that period, Brown began to make my 
days and nights a hideous burden to me, urging me 
to take in orders for his doggish friends ; so much 
so, that I determined to close out my studio and 
quit the business. Rather than debase my noble 
art to such vile uses, | would never again touch a 
brush. If necessary to stave off debt thereby, | 
would far sooner paint signs or scenes for the 
theatre. But, if fate had decreed that I must paint 
dogs, or nothing, | would accept the alternative and 
paint nothing—that’s all. 

When I had just about decided to sell out, and 
study medicine, for which I had an inherited taste 
and aptitude, there came an invitation from An- 
drews, one day, to go and spend Sunday at his 


snakes or mice. 
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VOG 





GRACE, 


father’s country house and decide upon the best 
place to hang the dog’s head. Now, I didn’t care 


a snap where they hung it, nor, indeed, whether they 
hung it at all, but I was anxious to see Grace again, 
blushing — alacrity. 
my sensations, when, Brown 
sauntering directly afterwards, Andrews 
turned around and invited him This 
prised me, because I was aware that Andrews con- 
sidered him an unparalleled chump. Besides, 
who wanted that old stuffed-head humorist 
to spoil every thing? Who, 
heaven, could laugh at his silly aden} 
Senn n, also, accepted with sprightly readi- 
ness, and it was arranged that we should meet 


and therefore accepted with 
Fancy, then, 


in, 


upon 
too. sur- 


along, under 


Andrews at the Forty-second Street station 
for the 4:10 train out from town the 
following day—Saturday. 


I remember that the next was a cloudy 
spring day, but not rainy, so that when we 
three arrived at the Mount Mallow station 
who should be there meet us but Grace, 
driving some sort of a swell trap, and looking 
too pretty for anything in a new tailor-made 
gown. Brown, like the greedy grabber that 
he is, rushed in, of course, and seated him- 
self beside Grace, leaving Andrews and my- 
self to occupy the rear seat, whereas the re- 
verse arrangement would have been the proper 
thing. Just like his everlasting cheek, the 
' And Grace, that arrant coquette, 


to 


pig 


UE 


smiled encouragingly upon him. The result was, 
he lost his head entirely, upon the spot, and didn’t 
find it for several hours afterward. Now, I never 
lose my presence of mind, that way, before a girl. 
It gives them such a confonnded advantage. 

Andrews found a peremptory telegram recalling 
him to town for a consultation, immediately upon 
our arrival, and we were therefore left to Grace’s 
hospitable mercies. 

It was a charming evening—for Brown. The 
old people retired to the library directly after dinner, 
to read the evening papers, and under the pretext 
of choosing the place for the unhung picture, 
inveigled me into joining them there, leaving 
Brown in temporary possession of the field. But 
I had no earthly intention of talking ladylike poli- 
tics with Grace’s parents half the night—ah, not 
much! Nevertheless, I couldn’t be rude, and I 
went and chose a proper spot for their everlasting 
old picture in quite a jiffy, immediately excusing 
myself, artfully, to return to the music-room, 
where Brown and Grace were beginning to tune 
up for an evening of song. Grace sings, by the 
way. I donot. Brown thinks he can, but then 
he thinks he can do almost anything, given the 
chance. He certainly has a method, as the musi- 
Clans say. 

I had no idea of allowing a stranger like Brown 
to monopolize a gitl’s society w hile I was around, 
especially when Grace and I were such old friends ; 
and I told him so, very plainly, when she had left 
the room for a moment. Brown laughed in that 
objectionably superior manner of his, and said, 

“It’s a fair field, and an even chance, oid boy. 
I certainly cannot centrol her sadivideal prefer- 


ences! A woman’s heart is a maze, any way. 


(See Supplement for Conclusion.) 





MISINTERPRETATION 


WILPFUI 


** I can't bear to think of my thirtieth birthday. 
‘Why, dear—what happened ? 


BELLE: 
ALICE: 
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19 OCTOBER, 1893 
GREAT LADIES OF EUROPE 


PAPER NO. III 


rHE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


[ is to the deep-rooted superstition with re- 
gard to the ominous character of the 
number thirteen, on the part of the Dow- 
ager Countess of Rosslyn, that her daughter 
Millicent is indebted for the strawherry-leaved 
coronet which she now wears as Duchess of 
Sutherland. Just ten years have elapsed since 
the Duke who, at that time still bore the title 
of Marquis of Stafford, attended a dinner -party 
given by Lady Rosslyn in honor of her eldest 
daughter, Lady Brooke. At the last moment 
it was found that, owing to the unavoidable 
absence of one of the guests there would only 
be thirteen at table. Horrified at the idea, the 
Countess immediately summoned her daughter, 
Lady Millicent, who was barely sixteen years 
ot age, from the schoolroom in order to 
take the vacant place. Alone of all those 
present she was not en grande toilette. No 
time had even been given her to brush her 
curly hair before she was hastened down from 
the schoolroom, where she was enjoying a romp 
with her little sisters. Yet, such an attractive pic- 
ture did she present that her neighbor at table, 
Lord Stafford, straightway fell in love with her, 
and asked her hand in marriage a few weeks 
later. Her wedding took place on the afternoon 
of her seventeenth birthday, and she may be 
said to have gone direct from the schoolroom 
to the altar. 
he circumstances of the marriage, as well 
as her charming personality and unaffected, 
natural manner, took London Society, cynical 
and critical as it is, completely by storm, and 
out any apparent effort on her part, she 
has succeeded in retaining the goodwill of 
Mayfair as well as of Whitechapel. No one, 
perhaps the ‘* Duchess Blair,’’ as the 
second wife of the late Duke is contemptu- 
ously styled, has ever been heard to say a 

e word against her, and she is as popular 
to-day as her half-sister, Lady Brooke, is the 
reverse. Strange to say, the two are fondly at- 
tached to each other. It was owing to Lady 
Brooke’s generous and delicate assistance that 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford were 


< 
< 


able to keep the wolf from the door during 
the two or three years that elapsed between 
the ate Duke’s second marriage and his death. 


Owing to the circumstances under which that 
unfortunate union was contracted, Lord and 


L Stafford absolutely refused to recognize 
or‘) meet the ex-Mrs. Blair, whom they re- 
garded as an intruder and as an intriguante, 
ind the result was that the old Duke, yielding 
to the woman’s influence, cut off the allow- 
ance of his eldest son and_ permitted his 


daughter, the Lady Alexandra, who had sided 
wit the Staffords in the dispute, to die almost 
in penury and dependant upon the charity of 
her relative, the Duke of Argyll. Lady 
A‘cxandra was a god-daughter of the Princess 
ot Wales, and a great favorite of the Queen, 
ind the painful incidents in connection with 
her death did more to embitter the royal family 


aviinst the plebeian second wife of the Duke 


of sutherland than did even her questionable 
intecedents. The young Duchess of Suther- 
| is now at Dunrobin Castle, the superb 
an! palatial country seat of the family in 


Scotland, and the first to enter its doors as its 
most honored guest was her dear half-sister 
and friend in need, the Lady Brooke. 

In many phases of character the two sisters 
resemble each other. Both are extremely 
talented; both are exceptionally attractive in 
feature, with this difference, that the beauty of 
the Duchess of Sutherland is of a softer nature 
than that of Lady Brooke. ‘The lines of the 
Duchess’s face are less regular and less class- 
ical than those of the future Countess of War- 
wick, but it is, perhaps, just that which ren- 
ders her comeliness so much more attractive 
to many people. And as it is with the fea- 
tures, so is it with the character of the sisters. 
That of the younger is far more gentle, and 
while equally unconventional and independent 
in her speech, her behavior and her toilette, 
yet her marked individuality is of a far less 
aggressive character than Lady Brooke’s. 
The latter openly defies public opinion and 
seems to delight in showing how utterly indif- 
ferent she is thereto, much in the same man- 
ner as the Princess Metternich. The Duch- 
ess of Sutherland does not court popularity 
and is quite as indifferent as is Lady Brooke to 
what people may say or think about her. 
She does not, however, take such pains to 
show it, and goes on her way so quietly and 
modestly that no one dreams of raising a sin- 
gle murmur on the subject. It isin dress as 
it is in behavior and manner: the toilettes of 
the two sisters are quite as much stamped with 
individuality, and with what the French ele- 
gante would describe as the “note person- 
nelle ;°’ whereas the dress of the fair Daisy is 
invariably somewhat daring in tone and in cut, 
that of her sister Millicent appears to be 
marked by a sort of shy and retiring modesty. 
It is characteristic of the Duchess that she re- 
serves her prettiest toilettes, not for the west 
end of London, but for the slums in the east, 
where she spends so much of her time among 
the poor. ‘* They like pretty things,” she once 
remarked to me in speaking of her protegés in 
Whitechapel, “ and think it natural you should 
wear them. The wag of the evening class at 
the Shaftesbury Ragged Schools may have a 
joke at the expense of your new hat or at the 
sparkle of your rings—but don’t -think it nec- 
essary to leave them at home.”’ These ragged 
schools are situated at the further end of High 
Street, Whitechapel, one of the vilest thorough- 
fares of London. And yet several nights in 
the week the young Duchess wends her way 
thither and may be found seated there in a hall, 
furnished with grimy wooden benches, among 
a crowd of young girls who have passed the en- 
tire day cutting card-boxes, braiding, shirt- 
making in sweaters’ shops, or pasting pill- 
boxes. Generally she has a basket of roses 
with her which she distributes among the girls, 
and what woman is there who does not love a 
flower? Envious faces from other classes may 
be seen bending across the forms, begging even 
fora leaf. The first hour generally passes in 
conversation, and the Duchess receives confi- 
dences and imparts them, listens with kindly 
interest to everything that may be said to her, 
and comforts her pupils in all those troubles 
which throw so dark a shadow on the lives of 
the poor. This is an age of sentimental 
Christianity. It is the fashion to be good, and 
to discuss the elevation of the masses. But 
few beauties so courted and so universally 
popular as the Duchess of Sutherland find time 
during the tearand rush of a crowded London 
season, to devote three nights in every week to 
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chatting with and teaching poor factory girls 
and ragged street urchins in the foulest slums 
of the east end. It isnot so much Bible read- 
ing that the Duchess does when she goes down 
there, but story-telling and conversation. She 
endeavors, according to her own account, to 
talk to them of brighter scenes which open up 
a new vista before them and which bring a 
cheering smile to those toilers of the great 
metropolis. And now that she has once more 
money of her own to spend as she likes, she 
devotes no inconsiderable part of it each year 
to sending the poor in whom she is interested 
down into the country for a holiday. 

How grateful her protégés are to her may 
be gathered from the following characteristic 
little anecdote: It seems that, one day, when 
she happened to be crossing Piccadilly near 
the circus, she was followed by a well-dressed, 
rakish-looking individual, who not only spoke 
to her, but even endeavored to force upon her 
attentions obviously obnoxious. The look of 
distress on her face caught the eye of a towsle- 
headed, ragged-trousered, barefooted little 
crossing sweeper. 

“**Scuse me, lady,’’ exclaimed he, “ but 
shall I punch “is *ead?” She turned, looked 
down at the little fellow with an angry eye, 
and then, recognizing him, smiled. ‘* Why, it’s 
Jimmie.’> She had remembered his name 
after all—and from that moment the lad was 
hers, body and soul, her devoted champion. 

Without waiting for another word he dashed 
off and turned a species of violent cartwheel, 
so adroitly calculated that he landed with two 
very muddy feet, and with excessive violence, 
right in the middle of the white waistcoat of 
the individual who had been annoying the 
Duchess. Had it not been for an iron railing 
the man would have fallen, partly from the 
shock and partly from astonishment. Before 
he had time to recover from his surprise, the 
boy had slapped him with a muddy hand 
across the mouth, and with the other deposited 
a handful of the filthy compound down the 
back of his neck and on his coat collar. The 
next minute the crossing sweeper was seized 
from behind, and he found himself in the 
grasp of a “ peeler.”’ Hauled off to the near- 
est police station, he was just in the act of being 
charged by the constable with having com- 
mitted an assault when the Duchess entered, 
and after speaking kindly to the boy addressed 
the inspector on duty and briefly explained the 
affair. At her request the boy was imme- 
diately liberated, and departed with a gold 
sovereign in his hand, but not before he had 
volunteered the information to the inspector 
that ‘* It’s the loidy what nursed me when the 
cab run over me leg.” 

Nor is her benevolence confined to the 
metropolis. She originated the now popular 
“‘ Sutherland Sale ** in London for the disposal 
of articles made by the poorer classes in the 
district around the country seats of her hus- 
band. The so-called sale isa kind of fancy 
fair, and at her command the jeunesse dorée 
of the metropolis, with whom she is immensely 
popular, lay in every season a supply of home- 
spun tweeds, woollen stockings and other fab- 
rics of the same kind of unprecedented mag- 
nitude. 

The influence which the young Duchess 
exercises on English Society, of which she 
may justiy be called a leader, not only by rea- 
son of her rank, but also by that of her wealth 
and popularity, is of a far more powerful and 
beneficial character than that of her half-sister, 

















Lady Brooke. For whereas the latter not in- 
frequently sets fashions which degenerate into 
intolerable and offensive vulgarity when fol- 
lowed by people of interior beauty and breed- 
ing, who possess neither her strong individu- 
ality nor her altogether Parisian, or rather 
Viennese chic, that of the Duchess has been 
productive of much good. She has set the 
example in devoting a portion of her existence 
and of her wealth towards the doing of good 
among the poor without ostentation and in a 
considerate and tactful manner; and many 
vomen of minor rank, convinced in their own 
mind that much of Her Grace’s popularity is 
due thereto, have followed her example, if not 


to their own advantage, at any rate to that of 


the poor. She has helped to teach her coun- 
trywomen that it is chic to do good 3 and in- 
asmuch as she is, in point of rank, one of the 
grandest ladies of the British Empire, a great 
favorite of the Queen as well as of the Prince 
of Wales—who dined with her on the very 
night that the other Duchess of Sutherland, 
the widow, was lodged in Holloway Jail—they 
think that they cannot do better than follow 
her lead. 

Che late Earl of Rosslyn enjoyed a weli- 
deserved reputation as a poet, as a wit, and as 
one of the most accomplished men in his day. 
Hence, it is not astonishing that his daughter 
should have inherited his literary tastes and 
abilities, and the record of her travels round 
the world, published by Blackwood, abounds 
in touches of quiet humor and real poetic 
feeling. Her bright story never flags, and al- 
though she rarely quitted the beaten track, she 
always contrives to make the most of her op- 
portunities. Her pictures of her fellow passen- 
gers and of the various people she met in the 
course of her peregrinations are amusing with- 
out being unkind, and the reader, after ac- 
companying the fair authoress to India, Au- 
stralia, China, Japan, and from thence to the 
Yosemite Valley, lays down the dainty volume 
with the same reluctance with which the 
Duchess declares she penned its last line. 

I have likewise seen a volume of verses pub- 
lished by her, which are fully equal to the 
graceful rhymes of her father, and I understand 
that she has another literary piece of work un- 
der way. There is very little of the blue- 
stocking, however, in her appearance, and 
there are few women that I know who are 
more thoroughly feminine and elegant in every 
phase of their existence than the lovely and 
lovable young Duchess of Sutherland. 

She is not unknown in this country, which 
she has visited on several occasions with the 
Duke, having spent one entire winter in the 
Rocky Mountains, while her husband anda 
party ‘of congenial friends were endeavoring to 
secure the skins of grizzly bears. She has also 
taken part in lion hunting expeditions in South 
Africa, and while in Australia was in at the 
death at several kangaroo hunts. 

M. de F. 


(Portrait on page 202.) 
PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 
O greater piece of good luck could 
have betallen the promoters of the 
new autumn Grand Prix, which is 


to be run on 8 October, than that its date 
should have coincided with the visit of the 
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Russian squadron to Toulon and the stay of 
the officers thereof here at Paris, where all 
sorts of elaborate festivities are being organ- 
ized in their honor. The new Grand Prix 
alone might have been insufficient to bring 
back the great monde to Paris at so early a 
day from their chateaux and country seats, 
but the two events combined have served to 
achieve this object, and the boulevards as well 
as the Bois are assuming an aspect which al- 
most gives rise to the impression that, instead 
of being in the autumn, we are still in those 
months which intervene between the Concours 
Hippique and the midsummer Grand Prix. 
No end of pretty toilettes are being prepared 
in view of both the Russian visit and of next 
Sunday week, and all the leading couturiers 
have more work on their hands just at present 
than they are able to deal with. One dress 
that I have seen is made for the Vicomtesse 
de Seze, the daughter of the Russian Ambas- 
sador, who is married to a French cavalry offi- 
cer. It is a pure white satin, made with 
shallow gussets set in every skirt seam round 
the hem, and thus forming the favorite bell 
shape. Each seam is embroidered with a se- 
ries of Catharine wheels of fine silver spangled, 
gradually diminishing as they ascend from the 
hem towards the waist. The corsage has full 
sleeves of satin and each side seam is embroid- 
ered with silver; a light draping of chifton 
edged with lace forms a narrow fichu that ties 
at the bust in a quaint bow, the two ends dis- 
appearing beneath a rather broad sash of deep 
cerise velvet, hooked at the side under a volu- 
minous rosette of velvet to match. Another 
dress, destined for the Duchesse de Gramont, 
is of ivory satin and dual skirted ; the under 
one has the front and side ornamented with 
several rows of antique colored guipure inser- 
tions, between which figure narrow lines of 
dark pearl. The second, or overskirt, with 
long train also of satin, hangs in grand folds 
trom the waist behind and is curiously caught 
up at the side by a long drapery of cream 
chiffon in a most original fashion. The cor- 
sage of satin has trimmings of lace and of 
pearl and long draperies of chiffon hanging 
from either shoulder. It is altogether a regal- 
looking costume and one in which the Duch- 
esse cannot fail to appear to great advantage. 


Private theatricals have been all the rage 
for the last three weeks, and from almost 
every chateau I hear of vaudevilles, operettas 
and charades occupying the attention of the 
guests. Indeed, there is hardly a train leaving 
Paris which does not convey theatrical im- 
pedimenta of one kind or another from the 
leading costumers and _ stage-fitters here. 
Country houses are the only proper places for 
private theatricals, and there is nothing I de- 
test so much here at Paris, where there is no 
time for rehearsals, and in the majority of 
cases insufficient accommodation both for 
stage and audience, resulting in everybody 
becoming ill-humored. In the country, on 
the other hand, none of these disadvantages 
prevail. The consequence is that the autumn, 
or chiteau season, has always been regarded 
as the portion of the year particularly belong- 
ing to amateur theatricals. 


It is only now that the Comte de Crussol, 
second son of the Duchesse d’Uzes, has as- 
sumed the ducal title of his elder brother, who 
died several months ago on the west coast of 
Africa. He waited to adopt the dignity until 
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the remains of his brother had been brought 
home from the Dark Continent and interred 
in the family vault. The Prince de Leon, 
too, has now assumed the title of Duc de 
Rohan, borne by his father, who died some 
eight weeks ago. These two dukedoms are 
among the most ancient, famous and _illustri- 
ous in France. True, hundreds of more or 
less authentic dukes are to be met on our 
boulevards, but only twenty-six have inherite« 
their titles from a period anterior to the great 
Revolution. They are as follows: ‘The Dukes 
of Uzes, Luynes, Brissac, Richelieu, La Tre- 
moille, Rohan, Grammont, Chaulnes, Pras- 
lin, La Rochefoucauld, Lorge, La Force, 
Clermont, Sabran, Gadaigne, Mortemart 
Noailles, Fitzjames, Harcourt, Polignac, 
Thouars, Estesac, Feltre, Croy and Dou- 
deauville. Besides these there are abou 
twenty more who owe their titles to the tw: 
Emperors Napoleon and to the Bourbon Kin, 
of the Restoration, Louis xvi1l.and Charles 
Among these are included the Dukes of De- 
cazes, Broglie, Rivoli, Montebello, Morny 
Massena and Magenta. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the number of duly authentic dukes 
is relatively limited. 
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Parisian Society has just sustained a severe 
loss by the death of the Marquis de Mornay 
who must not be confounded with the Duke 
or Comte de Morny. Whereas the latter are 
of altogether plebeian strain, being descende: 
from an unlawful union of the Comte ¢ 
Flahault and Queen Hortense of Holland 
wife of Louis Bonaparte and mother of Na- 
poleon 1., the Marquis de Mornay was tli 
head of one of the most ancient and _illustri- 
ous families of our aristocracy. Indeed, we 
hear of Pierre de Mornay having died 
Chancellor of France in the year 1306, anc 
from that time forth the name figures in a! 
the most important pages of French histo: 
It is to the late Marquis that we are indebte. 
for the annual Concours Hippique, which h 
hitherto marked the opening of each Parisi. 
season and which is, perhaps, the most aristo- 
cratic gathering of the year, all the great ter- 
ritorial magnates and members of the provin- 
cial nobility flocking to Paris for the purpose 
of attending it. Not alone did he origina‘ 
this species of horse show, but he manag: 
and controlled it; and it is thanks to him 
alone that it has not degenerated into an om- 
nium gatherum of all the riffraff, retaining the 
distinct social and exclusive features which 
characterized it from the outset. Superciliou 
sarcastic and distant in his dealings with 
the gommeux and petits crevés, he was charn 
ing in his intercourse with those whom lie 
liked, especially when they belonged to ou 
sex, and was the typical French grand seign« 
in the very best sense of the word. His deat! 
will be deplored by every mondaine and él:- 
gante in Paris, for it is to him alone that v 
are indebted for the stringent rule which pre- 
vents, at the Concours Hippique, the demi- 
monde from coming into any sort of contact 
with us. The frail sisterhood is restricted to 
one portion of the show, and no kind of influ 
ence or intrigue has ever been able to bring 
about the admittance of any one of them to 
our galleries or boxes. The Marquis, «l- 
though of such ancient lineage, was not wit!- 
out some plebeian blood in his veins. His 
mother was the only daughter of the famous 
French Marshal Soult, the opponent of the 
Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular War. 
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The Marquis is succeeded by his brother, who 
holds the rank of Colonel of the 18th 
Chasseurs, his only son having died a year or 
two ago. The Colonel is, unfortunately, a 
bachelor, and it therefore looks very much as 
if this ancient family were about to become 
extinct, since he is the last of the line. 

I see so many of your countrymen here 
wearing little bits of ribbon and rosettes in the 
buttonhole of the lapel of their coats, imagin- 
ing probably that they are merely following 
the French fashion, and that it is a matter of 
personal taste, of no importance whatsoever, 
that I should like to warn them that by so 
doing they are rendering themselves guilty of 
a misdemeanor and are liable to arrest, with 
the prospect of penalties involving fine and 
imprisonment. The fact is that no one is 
permitted to adorn his buttonhole thus in 
public unless he is knight of some French or 
foreign Order, conferred by a Government, 
and has his name registered as such by the 
Chancellor of the Order of the Legion of 
Honor here. Attention has been called to 
this matter by the case of the Count de Coet- 
logon who, on the complaint of the Italian 


Ambassador, was called to account last week 
by the police for unwarrantably wearing in 
his buttonhole a rosette resembling that of an 


oficer of the royal Order of the Crown of 
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Italy. The Count explained that his rosette 
was not that of the Italian Order, but of a 
Spanish Order of military merit conferred by 
the Spanish Pretender, Don Carlos. He has 
now been ordered by the police to refrain from 
wearing it in public on the ground that Don 
Carlos, not being a reigning sovereign, or the 
recognized chief of a Government, no authori- 
zation could be granted to wear the ribbon or 
badge of any Order conferred by him. It 
should be thoroughly understood by Ameri- 
cans that unless people have obtained the 
authorization of the French Government to 
wear the badges of Orders, or ribbons resem- 
bling them, duly conferred by foreign Govern- 
ments, they run the risk of getting into trouble 
with the police if they adorn their buttonholes 
with any ribbon or rosette, no matter whether 
it is a fantasy or the button of some military 
Order in the United States, such as for instance, 
that of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, 1 October, 1893. 










Miss Sears: ** Our fam- 
ily tree is one of the very 
oldest in New York.” 

ETHEL Knox: ‘** Ah, in- 
deed! Did you plant it?" 
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BROWN’S AFFAIR 
(Continued from page 2c6) 

You may bet that I'll plunge in for all the 
game’s worth, when she smiles on me !*” 

That's the sort of talk Brown indulges in. 
He has none of that keen sense of honor 
which restrains a man from interfering with 
another man’s preserves. At any rate, I 
didn’t intend to allow my everlasting happi- 
ness to be ruined by a fellow of his calibre. 

I never saw Grace so utterly perverse as she 
was that evening. She did everything in the 
world to make me detest her, straight along. 
She made fun of everything I said ; twisted it 
about until it was so perfectly ridiculous that 
Brown nearly rolled off of his chair in apo- 
plectic spasms; quoted poetry which I had 
never even read, but with which he was ap- 
parently familiar ; and when he, the fat-faced 
baritone, sang p»ssionate love-questions at her 
in that hideous tremolo, she locked back 
tender answers in those matchless eyes of hers, 
with her head drooped on 
one side, and an alluring 
smile upon her lips—that 
smile which Grace only 
knows how to call up. T 
felt the brute rising within 
me. I wanted to kill her 
at one swift blow, and 
Brown, afterwards, by slow, 
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exquisite torture. I wanted to tell her, 
in a thundering tone, that she'd better not 
fool with me; I was a bad man when I was 
oused. 

Then Brown, to cap the climax, began 
fondling and playing with that brute, Nash, 
in order to curry favor with Grace, and in- 
sinuate himself upon her notice, as an affec- 
tionate fellow. H’m! I know Brown. He's 
after money. I never descend to such low 
ends. 

Allthe same, she scemed delighted at the 
way he was making up to her especial pet, and 
they bandied responsive jokes whenever that 
nasty quadruped would snap at my trousers, 
which he did, at intervals. Grace said ani- 
mals had such keen instincts about people; I 
might be a criminal, perhaps—no telling. I 
felt like assuring her that I wanted to be, but 
I held myself down. 

Brown, the sycophantish hypocrite that he 
is, even went to the length of insisting upon 
having that dog sleep on the floor in his room. 
He said an animal like that was so much 
company, and that he was accustomed to it. I 
know, for a certainty, that therein he lied. 

We wound up the evening by Brown render- 
ing that rare bit of nonsense, ‘* Drink to me 
only with thine eyes ”’ in his most sentimental 
style. Not being strictly temperance myself, 
lL longed for something hot and fiery, that 
would impel me to knock him down, then 
and there. 

I said ‘* good night’’ very abruptly, and, 
pleading a headache, asked Grace to have a 
servant show me to my room. She did so, at 
once—lI was, indeed, very miserable. 

A quarter of an hour later I heard them 
laughing and chafing past my door, on their 
way to the other wing of the house. I always 
ask to be put in the chamber overlooking the sea 
when I go out to the Andrews, because I love 
to watch the boats slip by, and the sun come 
up through the mist; and, in consequence, 
Brown as less favored guest, was obliged toas 
cend another story. He hung over the baluster, 
saying soft things to Grace which I could not 
distinguish, ere they separated, and then 
whistled for Nash to come up and join him. 

I knew I was in fora sleepless night of it, 
and had therefore fortified myself with The 
Mill on the Floss, having never read it. A 
rough sea boomed against the rocks with a 
wild syncopated roar. An increasing wind 
shook the spruces and hemlocks with soughing 
murmurs, and banged the shutters in gusts. 

Che moon was obscured by scudding clouds. 
It was, in truth, a tempestuous night, the sort 
of a night when one pities all seafarers. 

I had read several chapters in George 
Eliot’s book, perfunctorily, with sullen interest, 
when suddenly I heard a cry—a cry of terror. 

Che house was very still inside. Every- 
body must have been asleep for some time. 
Besides, the sound, whatever it was, could not 
be located; it seemed to be in the air, like the 
wail of a distraught Banshee. Immediately I 
thought of the sea; perhaps a schooner on the 
rocks—no life-saving station for miles away. 
What ought a man to do in such a case? 
Here was a chance to glorify myself forever 
in Grace's eyes as a dashing hero. 

I threw up my window and listened for a 
repetition of that cry. No rocket or signal of 
any kind flashed across my view. Appar- 
ently, there was not a vessel in sight, and the 
revolving lights were doing their duty by way 
of warning. eat , 
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Nevertheless, overcome by restlessness, a 
dread of impending disaster, I dressed myself 
so as to be ready in any emergency. Then I 
sat down and listened attentively. Fully a 
half hour passed without a repetition, and by 
that time I had about concluded that I had 
heard no cry—it had been an auricular delu- 
sion. 

I had just decided to resume my reading at 
Chapter Five when I was startled by a low, 
quick tap at my door. I rushed to open it 
and discovered Grace standing there, a trem- 
bling picture of dishevelment. She wore a 
loose striped wrapper of flannel, knitted slip- 
pers, and her hair in two long, loose braids 
down her back. She was pale as ivory; her 
eyes were large and full of fear. A candle 
spluttered in her nervous lett hand. 

“Oh, Jack!** she whispered (she only calls 
me Mr. Molitor before people, we are such 
old friends). ‘**Something dreadful has hap- 
pened, I’m sure! I’m afraid it’s burglars—I 
can’t tell. Anyhow, it’s awful! Now, I 
don’t want you to go upstairs yourself; you 
might get killed. But if you'll only arouse 
the coachman for me! Here, go right along 
this passage. I’m so terrified, I can’t!” 

‘« But explain! Where did the sound come 
from, and what was it like?” I queried, 
nerved to valor by her tender consideration tor 
me, and her appeal to my protection. I was 
now stuffing my revolver in my pocket with a 
great display of courage. 





**WE HAVE RECENILY TAKEN TO CATS,’ 


“It was up in Mr. Brown’s room, just above 
mine, and it happened half an hour ago. I’m 
afraid it’s something tragic.” 

I made as if to go to Brown’s aid immedi- 
ately. 

‘¢Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t,”” she cried detain- 


ingly ; “I couldn’t stand it to have both of 


aad 


you killed. Oh, do get the coachman 

‘*Don't be frightened, Grace,’ I mur- 
mured reassuringly, and whispered, ‘tell me 
just what you heard.” 

“Really, Jack, I'm ready to faint, and I 
don’t want to wake up the old people. I 
heard Nash give a sharp shrill bark, and then 
there followed a terrific struggle over my head, 
it sounded like two men fighting. Directly all 
was still. Didn’t you hear it ? I was too scared 
to move, but finally summoned up enough 
courage to come to you.” 

‘It’s nothing, I'm sure,” said I, attempting 
to calm her fears, ** Brown’s had a fit, most 
likely ;“and the dog, not knowing what tg do, 
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has howled for assistance.” (So much for re- 
venge.) Grace shook her head and panted 
«¢ Come along, Jack, I'll show you the way,” 
and as we skipped down the passage she pointed 
her finger at the coachman’s door like the 
Tragic Muse, whispering excitedly, “ There 
—hurry up; shake him until he’s awake,— 
the third door to the left.”’ 

It took but a moment to hustle that sleepy 
coachman into his clothes, and prepare him for 
action. He thirsted for the fray. He longed 
to get a whack at an invading burglar, and spill 
some cold lead into him. For my part, I did 
not, exactly—but, for Grace’s sake, of course 
—that was a different thing. 

Grace watched the two of us ascend that 
stairway with wistful eyes, endeavoring in 
pretty pantomime to dissuade me from going ; 
but I went. 

We reconnoitered the upper passage, and 
then we tried Brown’s door—it was locked. 
A light burned dimly within. The only sound 
was the wind rattling against the shutters, and 
the boom of the sea. 

Again we tried Brown’s door, and I called 
his name softly. Directly an answer came 
back, in a feeble voice, very unlike Brown's: 

«Break open the door, for God’s sake! 
Don’t stand upon ceremony !”’ 

Thomas, big, burly giant that he is, squared 
his back against that door and splintered the 
panels away from the sustaining lock. I re- 
mained just behind him with uplifted revolver, 
to protect him from possible onslaught or to 
close with a fleeing assassin. 

We entered the room. What a sight met 
our eyes in the dim interior! I immediately 
turned on the gas to a vivid illumination. 
Brown shouted hoarsely from his elevated po- 
sition on an arm-chair in the middle of the 
room : 

“ Blockade that door, for Heaven's sake, 
and then shoot this beast under the chiir! 
We've had a horrible struggle, and I’m bit- 
ten! He’s mad!”’ 

I had expected, of course, nothing less than 
a wild tiger, or a loose anaconda, in detault 
of a burglar; I had never once thought of the 
dog. 

‘“«Hurry up!” 
from loss of blood. 
longer!” 

I have never seen a more limp, ghastly and 
altogether pitiable object than was Brown. 
His garments were deeply stained with gore. 
The wretched beast now set up a low whine, 
his eyeballs giving out a lurid fire. 

‘¢ Kill him!” commanded Brown. “ Kill 
him, I tell you; there’s nothing else to do 

Brown had planted a chair on top of the 
animal, whose head lolled forth between the 
rounds, and he was himself situated in a 
Colossus-at-Rhodes attitude upon the chair, 
so as to completely imprison the beast ind 
render any attempt at freedom imposs'ble. 
The chair was fixed and immovable by the 
man’s weight above it. 

‘He's mad, I tell you! ** shouted Brown, 
desperately. ‘Don’t keep me in this a1 ful 
fix! Shoot him dead !”’ 

Then I took sure and deliberate aim at the 
dog. He fell over at the first fire, with a 
long, eloquent wail. (I don’t enjoy kil.ing 
animals.) 

Thomas shook his head mournfully.“ As 
foine a hound, sorr, as iver follered a trai 
But Brown heaved a tremendous sigh oi re- 
lief, which expressed volumes. 


cried Brown. ‘I’m faint 
I can’t hold up much 
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Then he told us his tale, very briefly, ere 
Thomas was dispatched for the village physi- 


cian. 


It seems that Brown has a little habit of 


practicing gymnastics every night before re- 
tiring; sometimes with dumb-bells, some- 
times with chest weights, if convenient, and 
anon with a sword, fencing. Having nothing 
very handy, he had looked around his room 


and had presently discovered a trophy of 


weapons on the wall. Hereupon he deter- 
mined to have a bout at an imaginary foe. 
He did not notice, he says, that he had 
scarcely taken the first position, with a lunge 
towards the direction where Nash was lying, 
wien up started the beast with a low, fierce 
grow and sprang a. his wrist, tearing away a 
great fringy portion of flesh. Brown says he 
then endeavored to defend himself with the 
rapicr, when a mad struggle ensued. The 
dog began a wild demoniac careering around 
the room, Saapping and snarling frightfully. 
It secmed as if the taste of blood had madden- 
ed hon. Finally, Brown, by desperate sleight- 
of-hand, had managed to get the chair on top 
of his twisting body. He said he was so 
overcome by the struggle that he had almost 
lost his wits; he thinks he must have been 
uncouscious for a while. He knows that he 
tried ‘o call once, but gave this up as futile in 
his weak state. 
— 
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H wn of pale blue cloth, with black velvet trim- 
mings. Fall of lace from neck to girdle, 

I -ot Brown into his dressing gown, 
strai htway, and then went down to tell 
Grac_, and quiet her fears, as well as to pro- 
vide bandages against the doctor's arrival. 


Gra» came up at once, and seeing that 
Bro required immediate attention, we 
play 1 nurse and surgeon, she and I, and 


soon succeeded in getting Brown into some 
kin’ of shape. I put a tourniquet above the 
wou d to stop the bleeding, and Grace bathed 
his | ad with eau-de-cologne, meanwhile look- 
ing ry pale and Margueritish with those long 
plait. down her back. 


VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 

When the doctor came he said we had done 
just the right things and probably saved 
Brown's life thereby; but he cocked up his 
eye so waggishly at me that I wondered if he 
really meant it, or whether he intended to 
accuse Brown of a big game of bluff by his 
sly hints. 

Now, of course I’m a_ humanitarian, first 
of all, but I was not so over-anxious to be 
Brown's preserver, nor to spare his worthless 
life to the world. However, I could afford 
now to be generous, inasmuch as Grace evi- 
dently regarded me as the hero of the occasion. 
Although she didn’t dare to say so openly, 
I’m convinced that she felt a great spite 
towards Brown for the sacrifice of her beloved 
dog. Oh, the big, lovely salt tears that she 
wasted over the hide of that defunct brute ! 
I wanted to be dead, myself, and have her 
cry over me like that. 

«¢ Why, man alive!” said the village doctor 
to Brown, “ your wounds are nothing—mere 
scratches ; don’t exaggeratethem. A ragged 
little tear that three stitches fixes together, not 
worth mentioning, and two or three severed 
veins—nothing to make a fuss about. Artery, 
you say? Oh, dear, no! And as to the 
dog’s being mad, why that’s sheer nonsense, 
you know. Never fear, you won't have to 
take that expensive little trip over the water to 
Pasteur on that account, this year. Any dog 
(yes, sir, I repeat it), any dog would have done 
the same thing when a man stamps his foot 
and lunges at him with a glittering 
sword. Try it again, sometime. | 
Really, Miss Grace, this afflicted | 
young gentleman is entirely to | 
blame for the unnecessary as- 
sassination of that noble beast | 
lying there, so cold and stark !” 

Grace’s tears now flowed 
afresh, and she sobbed brokenly. 

“Yes, it’s a quite inexcus- 
able murder,’ continued the | 
doctor to Brown, piling it on. | 
“You deserve States Prison! | 
I'd have him indicted, Miss 
Grace ; indeed I would! Never- 
theless, this other young man,” 
waving his professional paw at 
me, ** did the work well. That 
compress was nothing less than a 
touch of genius. You're one ot 
my guild, I hope, sir; because, 
if you aren't, you ought to be!” 

It was this bit of flattery, like 
cumulative evidence, which finally 
decided me to forsake the paths 
of Art and go into Medicine. 
Andrews approved of thisdecision | 
heartily and helped me along 
with books, advice and lectures. 
We have lately entered into a 
partnership. Weare very fashion- 
able and very costly, and are 
spoken of by the newspapers as the 
rising specialists in our respective 
specialties. We swab out throats 
for the most part, trim off tonsils and that 
sort of thing, chase the unwary polypus from 
its lair, and blow through the Eustachian 
tube until we set the wild echoes flying” 
with our professional manceuvres. In fact, 
we can do almost anything in our own imme- 
diate line of business, and we are now sup- 
porting the national banking system with our 
heaps of cold cash. Debt! I can no longer find 
the word in my dictionary ; it is expurgated. 
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Embroidered pale pink crépon. with 
trimmings of jet and velvet. 


By the way, it was Andrews, my partner, 
and brother-in-law (yes, brother-in-law), who 
first started that pseudonym of ‘* Doctor Dog- 
gie.’ 1 detest it, of course, and it makes 
Grace furious, but what can a fellow do? 
Having won her by that tragic episode which 
originated the nickname, I ought to be con- 
tent. It was but a step, after all, from wor- 
shipping a man as a hero to accepting him as 
a husband, for better or worse; and Grace de- 
clares she has never regretted having taken 
that step. 

Note a curious thing! The artist who has 
recently made himself everlastingly famous by 
painting dog portraits is Brown. His Lady 
and Dog at this year’s Academy was really 
uncommonly clever. I permitted Grace to 
give him sittings, magnanimously, in that six- 
teenth century gown of hers. She fished it 
out of my old “ property ’’ trunks, one day, 
and tried it on. So perfectly did it fit her 
Hellenic figure, it might have been made for 
her. I almost regretted having renounced 
Art. It must have been a pleasure to paint 
her. 








Grace gives every- 
thing such an air— 
even a picture. I dare- 
say the dog would 
have remained unno- 
ticed, save for her re- 
deeming presence, al- 
though the dog wasn’t 
bad as dogs go. 

Brown has the true 
artistic touch, don’t 
you know. He has 
stolen my thunder, un- 
doubtedly, but no mat- 
ter. Let him have the 
world’s applause which 
he so much desires, 
since I have defrauded 
him of everything else 
upon which he had set 
his fastidious heart. 

One thing is certain: Grace is a woman of 
exquisite taste and discrimination. She showed 
this when she took me. Well, we were 
meant for each other. We never quarrel 
but we avoid the subject of dogs most 
skilfully. I may add, however, that as a 
domestic compromise we have recently taken 
to cats. 

Cynthia Marlowe 


(Eleanor Waddle) 





























































AS SEEN BY HIM 


Own just at present is charming. People 
I are beginning to take down their 
shutters and the great houses in our 
Maytair are opening their eyes and awaking 
trom along summer sleep. What could have 
been more delightful than the weather of last 
week? Almost the perfection of Indian sum- 
mer, although, in fact, it is but the prelude to 
that most exquisite of our national posses- 
sions. Everybody was in town for the yacht 
races and Delmonico’s was simply radiant with 
beautiful women in lovely gowns. It is es- 
sentially a New York fashion, this running in 
for a few days in the early autumn to shop, 
to go to the play and gaze upon the strangers 
who are here in any number this season. It 
is one of the few original customs that we 
have kept, and it is so delightful that I hope 
it will always remain in vogue. ‘There is no 
one public place in either London or Paris 
where one may meet the beau monde assem- 
bled as one can at Delmonico’s during the 
early autumn, and again later during the 
Horse Show week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stevens have been 
entertaining there quite lavishly, and Perry 
Belmont and John Jacob Astor have given 
several very charming little dinners On one 
evening, at Mrs. Albert Stevens's table, there 
was placed in the centre, as its only decora- 
tion, a glass containing two American Beauty 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor was Mrs. Al- 
bert Stevens’s guest on that occasion, and as 


roses. 


these two lovely matrons are considered the 


two handsomest women in New York, the 


idea—it had been at the suggestion of one of 


the men of the party—was poetic and delicate 
as well as original. 


The only trouble about Delmonico’s is the 
serried rank of male spectators who gaze in at 
the door, and who remain there transfixed, 
seemingly, for hours. They are birds of pas- 
sage on their way to the café, or perhaps only 
using the hall as a short lane between Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway. However, the mere 
gazing at people is not reprehensible, but it is 
somewhat after the nature of the provinces to 
have to make one’s way, particularly if ladies 
are in your party, through this phalanx. We 
Americans are still a bit crude as to the little 
observances of life. 


The American voice is still a subject of 


much adverse criticism 
American women have frequently won the 
very highest places on the lyric stage, but 
their speaking voices are still susceptible of 
much improvement. Men are just as much 
at fault. We talk entirely too loud. There 
is no necessity for shrieking. It is the very 
first unpleasant thing which strikes us upon 
landing from a visit abroad. Everybody 
speaks to everybody else as if the whole na- 


among foreigners. 


tion were deat. 


At one of my clubs the other day, I met a 
man who had just returned from a summer in 
England and on the Continent. He was 
seated alone in a corner of the reading-room 
looking profoundly miserable. When I asked 
him the reason, he replied sadly: “I can’t get 
used to it, although I suppose I may in a few 
days. Why do they persist in howling over 
there?" The noise was being made by a 


VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


dozen men exchanging bets on the yacht race 
over their whiskey and water. Every one was 
talking at once, and the din of Fifth Avenue 
was quite lost amid this vocal hubbub. 

In London, a characteristic of a smart club 
is its absolute repose. Even the servants are 
noiseless, and that is one reason why I always 
prefer English domestics to those of any other 
nation. ‘They know their places and they 
never presume. We are apt to spoil them 
over here, but even then, this is more difficult 
to accomplish, and it takes a longer time to do 
than with a similar ciass of any other nation- 
ality. 

It is quite amusing to note the many differ- 
ences between the three or four smart clubs in 
this city and the several others which, although 
lavish in their outlay of money, are not patron- 
ized by the very fashionable men. And the 
very first marked peculiarity is the service. 
There is an utter lack of discipline in these 
places, and I have noticed when I have dined 
at any one of them on occasions that there 
seems to be too much familiarity between mas- 
ter and man. 


Now, when I speak of clubs which are not 
ultra-smart, I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression that they are not the resort of smart 
people. Any number of New York men 
belong to several clubs, each of which serves 
them a certain purpose. On the governing 
committee and among the members you will 
find the very best names in New York, and 
more than one of these clubs is pretty famous 
for its splendid cuisine. 


Club etiquette is a part of one’s social edu- 
cation, which needs the very fundamental 
principle of having been always a gentleman, 
and, indeed, on that account it is frequently 
more difficult to acquire. Bad form, on the 
other hand, is the very easiest fault to fall into, 
and men are apt when only with their fellow 
men to forget the observance of many of the 
smaller rules which compose the social code. 
A gentleman is always a gentleman, and the 
true test of his prerogative to this title is, I 
think, his behavior at his club. I do not wish 
to convey the idea that this may result trom 
the old adage “In vino veritas.”’ It is essen- 
tially a wrong idea that men are forever drink- 
ing at their clubs, although I must confess 
that Americans sin in this respect. The 
frequent crowding of drinks and treating in 
turn are revivals of an age when money and 
the display of it played an important part in 
the maintaining of the ‘‘ New York gentle- 
man.” Weare a generation beyond that now. 
We need not wear our purses on our sleeves. 
Other things are required than cash to main- 
tain our position. 


It is useless to say that all modelling after 
English institutions is simply Anglomania 
and that its practice should be confined to 
<<dudes ” with little brains, who turn up 
their trousers when it rains in London. We 
have sickened of this ancient joke, which is the 
property of burlesque companies, music halls, 
and alleged comic papers. Together with the 
mother-in-law, the summer girl and the Har- 
lem goat, they are the motheaten, moss-cov- 
ered stock in trade of octogenerian humorists. 
The reproach of Anglomania has just as 
much justice in it as the fulminations of the 
American, or Know-nothing party, of forty 
years ago. 


Why should we not copy from civilization 
older than our own? London had an experi- 
ence of a century of clubs before our first 
organizatian was brought into existence. We 
are still in our pinafores. A man said to me 
the other day that America invents and Ev- 
rope perfects. We do everything in a hurry 
and do not stop to finish what we have begun, 
While men, women and children are being 
put in daily danger of their lives by electric 
and cable cars in our most crowded thorough- 
fares, a safe, comfortable and almost ideal 
system of electric trams isin existence in Paris, 

But to return to clubs. The man who 
bullies servants, the man who is constantly 
finding tault with the steward and having ail 
his dishes sent back, the fiend who talks 
loudly in the library or the reading-room 
despite the express rule, and the bore who 
fastens upon you like a  devil-fish, are 
among the people who can never assimilate 
the true spirit of club membership. The 
man who speaks slightingly of a woman by 
name in a club—and, I am sorry to say, I have 
heard it more than once—is beyond hope of 





redemption. Unfortunately our clubs are 
small and clannish. The Union is the only 
exception. Jt is nearer the English model. 


We have a few little novelties, I find, these 
weeks, at my haberdasher’s. ‘The scarts for 
the winter have ends a little more flowing than 
those of the previous season. Silks, figuied, 
will be the fashionable material. A very popu- 
lar pattern is the forget-me-not or the hare- 
bell on a dark ground. Dark reds, blues, 
greens and blacks are in vogue. Red ties are 
worn a great deal, but very light shades are not 
in fashion. The bow will compete with the 
flowing end scarf, but the Ascot is out of 
date. Collars are being made very high and 
straight, and with the corners slightly bent. A 
collar which combines the standing has some 
popularity. It is very high and straight, but it 
is a turn-down with a narrow rim not unlike 
that worn by ecclesiastics. It has also a cer- 
tain military style, and is perfectly round. It 
is a little conspicuous, and I do not think it 
will be favored by any but men who have a 
pronounced way of dressing. 


HIM AND HER 


The Duke of Alba, who has arrived in 
this city and has been staying at the Hotel 
Brunswick previous to going on to Chicago, 
is the nephew of the Empress Eugénie, with 
whom the Duchess is now staying in Scot- 
land, and the son of the Duke of Alba who 
killed United States Minister Soulé in a duel 
during the reign of Napoleon 11. ‘The Duch- 
ess is a daughter of the Duke and Duches: of 
Fernan-Nunez, and is one of the most charm- 
ing and accomplished women of the Spanish 


capital. She has but one fault, which is 
shared with her husband—-she has never 
known what punctuality meant. It often 


happens that her guests are kept waiting wien 
invited to dine at the Alba Palace, both host 
and hostess being out—the Duke playing cards 
at the club and the Duchess being with the 
Queen Regent, whose favorite lady in waiting 
she is. The Duchess is a magnificent eques- 
trienne, and nothing prettier can be seen than 
the spectacle presented when her boys ride 
out with her in the Prado, cantering by her 
side and chatting with her in English, a !an- 
guage which she invariably uses in speaking 
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to.them. Her husband's sister is wedded to 
the Duke of Tamanes, who was in this coun- 
try in attendance on the Infanta Eulalia. The 
late Duchess of Alba was the youngest sister 
of Empress Eugenie, and if popular report is 
to be believed, the late Duke, like the Em- 
peror of Austria in a similar case, jilted the 
elder of the two Monrijo girls in order to 
marry the younger. 

To judge from the articles about Lord 
Dunraven which have appeared in the daily 
press here, one would be led to believe that 
this visit of the Earl to this country is his first, 
and that he comes among us as a stranger. 
This is a great mistake, as there are tew 
Englishmen, and above all, few British noble- 
men, who possess so intimate an acquaintance 
with the people and the country of the United 
States. This must be his fourteenth or fit- 
teenth trip across the Atlantic, his first one 
having taken place in 1869, just after his 
marriage, when he was piloted around New 
York by the late “Sam’’ Ward, by Mr. 
Hurlburt, who at that time had charge of the 
New York World, and by the late Mr. Louis 
Jennings, M.P., then editor of the New York 
Times. He was one of the first private indi- 
viduals to investigate the Yellowstone region, 
and wrote a capital book on his exploration, 
which was well received in this country and in 
England. He hunted and shot with Buffalo 
Bill and Texas Jack long before they went 
east of the Mississippi, and his name was well 
known among the Indians, who allowed him 
to travel about their country without interfer- 
ence. Surely, his numerous articles written on 
the spot and published in American and Eng- 
lish magazines at the time, should have pre- 
served him from being set down by the daily 
press of New York as a ‘‘ stranger to Amer- 
ica,’’ and as a *¢ tenderfoot.”’ 

Most people, when they read accounts of the 
ravages of cholera raging in and around Mecca 
and Medinah, the two sacred cities of the 
Mahommedan religion, remain comparatively 
indifferent thereto, oblivious of the fact that 
the Oriental rugs which decorate their walls, 
cover their divans or the parqueterie of their 
floors, have in many cases come from thence, 
especially if they happen to be fine ones. I 
would venture to recommend those who pos- 
sess Oriental rugs of any value, to glance at 
the picture recently published in the Paris 
Illustration, showing how the corpses of 
wealthy Turks, Egyptians, Persians and even 
Indians, are transported on the backs of camels 
across the desert tor the purpose of being in- 
terred in the neighborhood of one of the two 
sacred cities. Of course, it is only very rich 
people who can afford this species of post- 
mortem pilgrimage, and their remains are in- 
variably wrapped up in the finest rugs and car- 
pets that they possess, before being placed in 
the rough, wooden coffins in which they are 
transported. On reaching Mecca and Medi- 
nah, these rugs and carpets become the per- 
quisites of the people accompanying the 
corpse, who sell them at large prices to the 
agents of the bazaars of Cairo, Alexandria, 
Smyrna and Constantinople. So well is this 
known that on several occasions when the 
cholera has been especially virulent at Mecca 
and the atmospheric and climatic conditions of 
the season favorable to the dissemination of the 
dread malady, the British authorities at Cairo 
have considered it prudent to close for a time 
the carpet bazaars at Alexandria and Cairo. 
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VOGUE 


WHAT HE READS 


és On’t never write a book,” said the 

Yankee farmer long ago. “It will 

kill you deader than a door nail. 
There was Jenkins. He knew a lot—Jenkins 
did. But Jenkins writ a book one day and 
told all he knew. Now there is no more use 
for Jenkins.”’ And so it is with many an un- 
fortunate author. ‘Think of the men who 
‘once wrote a very popular book.”” ‘They put 
into it all the stuff that was in them. Their 
names were on everyone’s lips—for a time. 
Now where are they? Desperately they 
struggle to repeat that first success—to woo 
the fickle fancy of the public once again. In 
vain. They may write and publish books in- 
numerable, but no one reads them, and each 
book is only one more block on the memorial 
shaft that marks the grave of their literary 
fame. They are called ‘one-book men.” 
Perhaps their one book may live forever. If 
so, so much the better for them. They have 
reached the end of their tether, and could 
do no more. For several years past I 
have been wondering whether General Lew 




































published by the Harpers, entitled The Prince 
of India, I have ananswer. He is not by any 
means a ‘¢ one-book man,”’ in fact, I don’t be- 
lieve six more books would exhaust the re- 
sources General Lew Wallace could summon. 
The Prince of India is a wonderful story, and 
decidedly superior in style to Ben Hur. Cru- 
dities apparent in the earlier work have disap- 
peared ; extravagances have been toned down 
And yet, while crediting it with superio; 
qualities:of a certain kind, I venture with con 
fidence to predict that it will by no means r 
peat the success of the author's first wort 
Why? In the first place, it is not so good 
story as that of Ben Hur. Looking back ove 
the two full volumes that make up The Princ 
of India, I am forced to a judgment tha 
was impossible in the case of Ben Hur; th 
story is slow. There is no other word for it- 
it is slow. It is a great book, but a book th 
greatness of which will be appreciated most b 
people who have plenty of time and who di: 
like excitement. It is a story of one thousan: 
pages that could have been told better in fiv: 
hundred pages. In these five hundred page 
would have been found a story of great inte: 


Wallace was a ‘¢one-book man.**> Now est. Readers of Ben Hur would look in vai: 
that I have just finished his new story fora counterpart of the famous chariot-race 
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i ie NOVEMBER NUMBER affords a rich and entertaining feast. 
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An attractive article on London in the Season, by 








MAGAZINE 


Its contents 


RICHARD HARDING 


Davis, with effective illustrations ; a timely discussion of the subject of Arbitration, by 


: HARPER’S 


KF. R. Coupert ; 


written and illustrated by Epwin Lorp WE 


the second article on From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, 


EKS ; a story by BRANDER MATTHEWS, en- 


titled The Frog that Played the Trombone, with illustrations; JULIAN RaALpPH’s 
illustrated paper, entitled Along the Bayou Teche; Colonel Dopcr’s article on 


erature, by ARTHUR SYMONS, with portraits ; 


REZIN W> McApan’s illustrated paper, 


An Indian Commonwealth, showing the present situation in Indian Territory ; WAL- 


, 
( 
) Riders of Turkey, with illustrations ; a paper on The Decadent Movement in Lit- 
) 


rek Parer’s ‘imaginary portrait,” Apollo in Picardy ; ANNIE NATHAN MEYER’S story, 


Handsome Humes; Poems by JOHN 
SEWALL, and ROBERT BURNS WILSON , and 


illustrations , DANIEL RoBERTS's Reminis- 


Hay, ANNA C, 


Harper’s Magazine 


Represents the highest types of American literary and illustrative work.—N. Y. TimrEs 


Among the most important features for 1894 will be. 


Serial Stories. 
WARNER and GEORGE DU 


By CHARLES DUDLEY | 
MAURIER. | 


Articles on India. Written and 
trated by EDwWin Lorpd WEEKs. 


I]lus- | 


Parisian Sketches. 
DAVIS 


By RICHARD HARD- | 
ING 

The Japanese Seasons. Written and I/- | 
lustrated by ALFRED PARSONS, 

Russian and German Articles. by 
POULTNEY BIGELOW 

William Dean Howells’s Personal 
Reminiscences. 

Stories of the Wild West. 
WISTER, 

Athfetic Sports: 


cles. 


By OWEN 


Special Illustrated Ar- | 


Subscription Price . 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


wrens ore eee reer 
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Vorbei; OWEN Wister’s story, Em’ly, with 
cence of Stephen A. Douglas; the conclusion of WILLIAM BLack’s serial story, The 





Dramatic Sketches of the French 
Revolution. 


Abbey’s Illustrations to the Come- 
dies of Shakespeare. 


By WILLIAM MCLENNAN, 


Mexican Papers. Written and I]lustrated 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 


Rome in Africa. 


Vignettes of Manhattan. By Branper 
MATTHEWS. 


2 
¢ 
¢ 
BRACKEIT, ALICE ARTHUR 
the usual Editorial Departments. 
By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Scientific Contributions. By Eminent 


Specialists. 

Short Stories. By RicHARD HARDING ? 
Davis, Mary E. WILKINS, GEORGE A. 
HiBBARD, CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOL- 

RUTH 


sON, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 


McENERY STvuART, etc. 


$4 co a Year. 


Publishers, New York. 
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HOTEL. eg a ae ae 
~ HOTEL KENSINGTON CAFE, 
For Bustngess MEN, 
Fitth aes . and 15th Si Street. BRADFORD L. ESTEN, — 


AMUSEMENTS. 


PALMER’S Mat. Sat. 


SURPRISE PARTY 
RICE 'S w tet recut 1492 


gerne THEATRE. 


Cuas. FROHMAN, Manager. 
RD SUCCESSFUL MONTH, 


LIBERTY HALL. 


Evenings at 8.15. Regular Matinee Saturday. 


[torneo MUSIC HALL, 


LOTTIE GILSON has returned, sup- 
ported by her owm Star Company. 
Matinees Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 


\TANDARD THEATRE, 


J. M. HILL, MANAGER. | 6th Avenue and 33rd St. 
«“CHARLEY’S AUNT.” 


The London success, by BRANDON THOMAS, 


THEATRE, Evg’s 8. rs, 


Broadway : and 
4oth St. 





B'way and 
zgth St. 


snings 8.30. Saturday Matinee, — 


) ROADWAY THEATRE, 
) FRANCIS WILSON’S brilliant Production of 


ERMINIE 
EF. enings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


Henry C. MINER’sS 
] \IFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 
4 





SCHOOL OF ACTING. 
FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 
CHARLES LEONARD FLETCHER, Director. 
Fletcher rehearses amateur clubs on the Fifth Avenue 
I tre Stage. 
ARRIGAN’S THEATRE, 3sth yen and 
: M. W. Hanley, Manager. - 
Mr. Edw. Harrigan’s new play, 
THE WOOLLEN STOCKING 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
YCEUM THEATRE, 4? ave. anp 
aateae Daniel Frohman.....Manger oye Sr. 
4 ..MATINEE THIS THURSDAY AT 2...... 
i \ SOTHERN }i .. SHERIDAN '— 1, Comedy 
; . SOTHERN SHERIDAN .. or | =| by Paul 
N SOTHERN | THE MAID OF Late Potter. 
\ 15. Matinees THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS. 2. 


} {* RRMANN’S THEATRE. 








Commencing Monday, Oct. 9. 
MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD 
I \U BRUMMELL, A PARISIAN ROMANCE, PRINCE KARL, 
IE SCARLET LeTTerR, Dr. JEKYLL AND MR, HYDE, 
Monday, Oct, 23, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Prices, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. 


T HE ATRE, a ~ 
aadges. K KN DAL 
IR. AND MRs. 
(under the direction of DANIEL FROHMAN), 
till further notice, Pinero’s Drama, 
THE SECOND MRS, ‘TANQUERAY. 
Begins 8.15 sharp. Matinees Saturdays, 2. 
Prices as usual, Seats secured two weeks ahead. 


e 
820 NEW 
rH AVE., YORK. 
Laates’ Tailor and Dr essmaker, 


to announce ‘hat his establishment will A 
hoicest results in i.e art of Ladies’ Capes, Coats and 
king Suits, Riding Habits made in saultless fit. 
cial department where ladies furnishing their own 
will be just as well attended to as if I furnished them. 
ces are reasonable for first-class work. 


This space is 


reserved for 


{AAS BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th 
New York 


Press 


Street, 





IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


roceries, “eas, Coffees, Wines, Liquors, Provisions, 
anned Goods, Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Game, Fruits, 
egetables,etc. Soldat by nholesale Prices, in reasonable 
iantities. Saving 25p.c. Goods delivered free in and 
it of the city. FAMILY & HOTEL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
14, 316 Greenwich Street. 











Bergdorf & Voigt, 


(Formerly H. BERGDORFP, at 870 Broapway), 


LADIES’ TAILORS AND FURRIERS 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
125 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Where they invite an inspection of 
superior selection of Woollens and Ma- 
terials imported for the fabrication of 
elegant and stylish garments in Capes, 
Jackets, Newmarkets and novelties for 
carriage and the promenade. 

We also offer an assortment of Furs, 
selected in European markets, that 
should be examined by ladies before 
buying elsewhere. Our prices will be 
found reasonable for first-class goods. 


GALE GAYLARD 


Invites an inspec- 
tion of her latest 
importations in 


GOWNS, 
CAPES 
and 

COATS, 
selected personally 
by Miss Gay- 
LARD to meet the 
wants of Ladies 
seeking Novelties. 
» 343 Fifth Ave. 


Opposite the Waldorf, 
NEW YORK, 












Deéutich bCo 
Riding 


Coats, 


Habits, 
Capes, Dresses, 
Hats, Bonnets, 
Fine Fur Garments 

for 


Carriage, Street and Evening Wear, 


To order and ready-made, at 


Moderate Prices. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
(Corner 22nd Street,) 
New York. 
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RECAMIER 
TOILET 


PREPARATIONS. 
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= For sale by druggists, fancy goods dealers, and 

3 HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 

= MAHLER BUILDING, 6rH Ave. & 31st ST,N. Y, & 
og Send for circular and free sample powder, So 
= Mention Vogue, : 
2 - 
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I. M. JENKINS ~ 


ENGLISH TAILOR 
304 Firru Avenue, N. Y. 
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SPECIALTIES 
RIDING AND HUNTING BREECHES AND 
BOX DRIVING COATS 
The only PRACTICAL BREECHES MAKER in this Country 
Self-measurement Card on Application 















































































































but they would find many scenes. stirring 
enough to absorb their attention. And as for 
the other five hundred pages? Well, for the 
most part, atmosphere, scenery, pageantry 
and religious discussions ; long conversations 
whose main purpose seems to be to reveal the 
wealth of Oriental literature and history 
stored in the author's mind; pages of 
description—full, minute and exact, all of 
which are well written and would form agree- 
able chapters in a history or book of travel, 
but which absolutely overweight and clog the 
narrative. Then the frequent recurrence of 
such phrases as, ‘*to be more exact,” “if I 
may use the word,” “if I may be pardoned 
the expression,” become wearisome to the 
average reader, who is ready to pardon any- 
thing if the writer will only bustle along and 
tell his story. 

It is a pity that the narrative should drag at 
ail, for the author has an interesting story to 
tell. As Ben Hur was called A Tale of the 
Christ, so this might well have been called A 
Tale of the Wandering Jew, for such the 
Prince of India is, and he is the central figure 
throughout. It tells the story of the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Turks, and is a mar- 
velous picture of eastern life at that interesting 
period. No one could paint the picture better 
than General Wallace, te book revealing on 
every page his wide and thorough reading of 
Oriental literature— a preparation for the work 
acquired during his official life as United 
States Minister at Constantinople. 


Anyone who knows Mrs. Margaret Deland 
only as “the woman who wrote John Ward, 
’reacher,’’ ought to read, as I have, her new 
volume of short stories, published by Hough- 
ton, MitHin & Co., entitled Mr. Tommy 
Dove. Strong lights cast dark shadows, and 
the very qualities that made John Ward, 
Preacher so assertive and won it its popularity 
may serve to obscure it later. Aside from its 
religious “ purpose’? that was a remarkable 
story, but I believe that it is rather on such 
stories as these under notice that Mrs. De- 
land’s reputation will rest. ‘They are charm- 
ing—full of color, delicate but varying in 
shade, the color of simple New England life ; 
and character too, not so pronounced as in 
Mary E. Wilkins’s stories, but genuine types, 
with their lineaments easily recognizable. 
Che fabric of the stories is woven through 
and through with threads of pathos ; and in the 
weaving there is a sweetness and delicacy that 
impart an irresistible charm. Most of them 
end sadly, but I doubt if an optimistic smirk 
at the close would leave the reader half as 
well satisfied. 


I have a notion that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
is beginning to use a coarser sieve in sifting 
out his literary matter than he used to. Crude 
and common lumps of material are now fall- 
ing through that ought to have been held back, 
resifted, or rejected. They say everything he 
and it isa pity, for the 
’ I was thinking of this while 
reading his new collection of stories, Many 
Inventions, issued by the Appletons. While 
this volume would do credit to many another 
writer, it will not add materially to Mr. Kip- 
ling’s reputation. The stories are uneven in 
merit. All writers nod at times, and Mr. 
Kipling must have nodded when he wrote 
three or four of these stories—I know I did 
when I read them. On the other hand, others, 


writes now ‘ goes,” 
best may slip. 
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particularly those in which our old friend 
Mulvaney figures, show the author of Plain 
Tales at his best ; and they more than coun- 
terbalance the less interesting parts of the 
book. The story of Mulvaney’s experience 
with My Lord Elephant is alone ‘ worth the 
price of admission,” as the showmen say. 


M. 


THE TIFFANY WORLD’S FAIR EX- 
HIBIT 


(Illustration published in Vogue of 
5 October) 


Ne finds much that is new and truly ar- 
tistic in the jewelry exhibited by Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co. at the World’s Fair. 
It is a splendid show, bearing witness not only 
to the skill and taste of the manufacturers, 
but to the wealth and luxury of the patrons 
ot the house. Studies of old models are seen 
in the various pieces, where suggestions of old 
Italian, Turkish, Egyptian, Hungarian and 
Russian styles are carried out in the setting, 
while the gems, especially the diamonds, are 
cut in varieties of briolette, pear-shaped ron- 
delles, and table cut stones, showing the perfec- 
tion to which the lapidary’s art has been 
brought in this century. 

A superb pendant, seen in the plate, is com- 
posed of a number of diamond pendants 
arranged in Turkish fashion connected by a 
series of chains. Every variety of diamond 
cutting is seen in this piece, the briolette, the 
faceted diamond beads, etc. A shoulder 
ornament, or epaulette, is in the Spanish 
style, and suggests the delicate pattern of 
a piece of old lace. It is to be worn on 
the left shoulder or it may be taken apart, 
and the detached pieces used for other orna- 
mentation. There are one thousand and 
seventy-iwo diamonds, eight hundred and sixty- 
one emeralds, and nine sapphires in this piece. 
A beautiful corsage ornament represent a 
frond of maidenhair fern, and is composed of 
two hundred and ninety-five diamonds and one 
hundred and forty-one pearls. The lattice of 
ferns in diamonds is interwoven with festoons 
of pearls and meets in the centre in two loops. 
This ornament reaches from shoulder to 
shoulder. A stomacher representing a large 
diamond sun is notably magnificent. In the 
centre is seen a splendid star sapphire weighing 
go carats, surrounded by thirty-five rubies. 
The rays are of diamonds set in platinum. 
There are one hundred and eight of these 
gems, graduated in size, and twisting in and 
out of the rays is a slender serpent of gold 
and green enamel. 

Several superb tiaras are shown, among 
which may be mentioned a delicate band of 
gold surmounted by festoons ending in points, 
each point set with brilliants, the central point 
bearing a large cluster. At the side are five 
pear-shaped pearls set upon slender wires 
forming a pendant. 

In necklaces are some strings of pearls of 
great beauty, a single strand, as a rule, forming 
the necklace. An exception, however, is 
composed of three strands of Oriental pearls, 


DELETTREZ’ 


Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Superfine Soaps. 


‘“‘Amaryllis du Japon.” 


New, Refres’ ing, Delig!.tful 
AT STEKN BkOs.. 66 HELENIA ” 
23RD STREET, N, Y s 
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Just received 
from Paris 


valued at three hundred and eighty-five thous- 
and dollars. A Marie Antoinette diamond 
collar is a beautiful ornament, representing a 
ribbon encircling the throat and tying ina 
knot in front. The ribbon is closely set with 
diamonds, and in the centre of the bow is a 
large cabochon emerald. The ends of the 
bow are studded with emeralds and pearls. 

In the fancy pieces are seen an Empire 
bonnet brooch. 
1810, and is of ename! with ribbons and bows 
of rubies and diamonds. Another example 
shows bonnet of checked black enamel and 
diamonds trimmed with a spray of diamond 
feathers. 
tourmalines from Maine, and purple pearis 
from Wisconsin set in gold. Another, in 
which the semi-precious stones are also found 
in the United States, is of enameled gold set 
with orange garnets from Virginia, and Maine 
tourmalines, the enamel blending the colors of 
the stones. 

A magnificent set of jewelry occupying 
conspicuous place in the case comprises tiara, 
necklace and pendant of diamonds and _ pink 
topaz. The settings are heavy, of mediaeval 
style, and the tiara is of coronet form. Ther 
are 1,722 diamonds and 105 specimens o! 
pink topaz in the set. 

Space forbids a longer description of th: 
mounted precious and semi-precious stones in 
this superb collection. 

The London Art Journal has a very inter- 
esting and complimentary article on the art 
metal exhibit of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. It compares their 
exhibit most favorably with that of Englis! 
and European exhibitors in the same line, ani 
is especially gratifying as it was entirely uns: 
licited on their part. 





HORSE NOTES 
Cher trotting meeting at Lexington, Ky., 


during the past week has been full of 

sensations. The big Transylvania 
Stakes, the most prized by horsemen in all th: 
south, was won by Harrietta after a gam 
race. There were ten starters for the $5,0 
prize, and at the first break nine of them 
scored, with Sternberg at the pole. He mad: 
a break at once, and Cicerone led to the qua 
ter. Trevillian drew up on the back-stretc! 
and fora time was on even terms with th 
other stallion. Then Harrietta began closin; 
up ground and came from ninth place to Tr 
villian’s wheel at the head of the stretc! 
Coming home she challenged the leader, and 
he, being unable to shake her off, dropped 
back beaten. The second heat found Harri 
etta in front throughout, and in the third sh: 
won after a hard fight with Phabe Wilke: 
Directum, the handsome black stallion who 
smashed all previous records at Fleetwood 
Park, furnished the most sensational sport that 
has ever been seen in the history of light-har 
ness racing in Kentucky. The king of stal 
lions stood the most severe test ever put upo! 
a horse in a contest, and supported his title o 
king by coming out the victor. He lost on: 
heat by rather careless driving, but went on to 
victory in the next two miles, reducing the 
race record, for three times in a day, to an 
even 2:08. He eclipsed anything ever before 
known in the history of trotting, and the 
empty value of a time record has become 
much less valuable than ever. 
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A curious brooch is composed of 
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‘SHERMAN BANK 


| Cor. Broapway & 18TH ST. 


BEST & CO. 


E, N. HOWELL, H. D, NORTHROP, 
President, Cashier, 


Business and Private 





Accounts Solicited. 


To Clothe 
Children 


Correctly and tastefully is not necessarily ex- 
pensive. We sell good All-wool Suits for 
Boys at $5.00. Girls’ School Dresses, $4.00 
to $10.00. Boys’ Hats, 48 cents to $1.00. 
Babies’ Coats, $2.50 to $5.00. Babies’ 
Dresses, 63 cents to $1.15. 

Besides the satisfaction of having them well 
dressed, there is economy of time and money 


enient 


LADIES’ ACCOUNTS 


location of this Bank to the + dees district 





makes it a most desirable one for ladies. A 
separate department is provided for their use 


and special attention is given to it. 


A. SELLS, 


in purchasing here, where the complete outfit- Formerly with 
ting of Boys, Girls and Babies is the special LANOUETTE, 
bu IMPORTER, 


Robes et Manteaux 


SPECIAL DESIGNS AND 
STYLES FOR 


60-62 West 23d St. 


NEW YORK. 















FALL AND WINTER. 
303 Fifth Ave., 


Northeast corner 3Ist Street, 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Factory Ends at half price; all good silk xa 
and good colors. 100 crazy stitchesineach F@™ 
package. One fuil ounce package sent Pa 
vostpaid for 40 cts. (1-20z. packages 25cts.) FES 

Vith an order for 5 ounces we give one } 
extra ounce FRE Agents wanted. a 
SI 
e 
1) 


or Aaa 





NEW YORK 


Our last and best heii on Art Needlework only 10 ots. 
Send postal note or stamps to 


TH E BRAINERD &ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 


” LION SENEW LONDON: LOM, 


S. BROWN, 


| ,prEs’ TAILor, 
20 EAST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Bet. 5th and Madison Ave.) 





MILLINERY 


MISS HIGGINS 


136 Mapison AVENUE 
(Late of 140 and 255 Fifth Ave.), 


















Begs to inform her 
patrons that she is now 
in receipt of her im- 
portations of handsome 
designs—to which an 
early inspection is ‘invited—in English 
and French Bonnets and Hats for 
autumn and winter wear. 


Ry N AND VISITING Gowns, COATS, WRApPs, 
CAPES, ETC. 








FINE MILLINERY. Milliner of established repu- 

tation will accept engage- 
ments at customers’ residences by the day, or execute orders, 
Exclusive styles. Address, Miss B., Room 20,15 W. 24th St. 
(Falk Building), N. Y. 
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- REVERSIBLE 
| 
| § ae & CUFFS. 
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ed 
DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. —-<— RAF 4AE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 
| The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 








My ly invented SAFETY SKIRT is unequaled for fit, 
atety and comfort. In case of accident the rider cannot 
y possible circumstances be dragged with the horse, 


LOOKWELL. FITWELL, 
WEAR WELL. 








ng no under skirt to become entangled with the pom- Sold for 4 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
n s the case with the old style. The lady is seated on the pairs of cuffs. 
pants vith absolute freedom of limps. At the same time the A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 
skirt o cut as to fit PERFECTLY around the body. CENTS. 


Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
SSSSRESReeeeeeees 


I the superior and graceful fit of the skirt cannot be 
“ by the old style, and it will not work up increases 
whe motion, as isusually the case with others. WHEN 
WAL ING the skirt is also superior to the old style. 








HOM 


| LADIES’ 
TAILORS 


391 FirrH AVENUE, 
corner 36th Street) 


Invite 
of an assortment of 
novelties never before 
equaled in 
and texture. 

These goods are 
selections made by 
Mr. Krakauer person- 
ally at European 
centres of Fashion, and 
cannot fail to please. 

To meet present 
conditions of affairs 
our new scale of prices 
arranged 


inspection 


designs 


has been 
accordingly. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the request of many of our patrons we 
have added a department for tailor-made coats, 
wraps and gowns for young misses, made in 
the style and taste for which our House sus- 
tains enviable reputation. 








A NEW LUXURY 
Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 
near Wiesbaden, Germany, will be pleased to learn that 
ROSBACH, the tavorite table water there, is now pro- 
curable here trom the American representative of the Spring. 
THE RosBacCH AND FRANZ JOSEF COMPANY, 
347 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


OLLINGER, 
LADIES’ TAILOR, 


29 EAST 20TH STREET, NEAR BRoapw. \¥. 


Ladies are cordially invited to inspect my new Fall 
importation of European Novelties specially adapted for 
| Tailor-made Gowns, Jackets, Ulsters, etc. 


RIDING HABITS A SPECIALTY. 


A 
SPECIALTY 


| wd Twye FFORT 


28th St. 
New York City. 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 


CORRECT STYLES. 





THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING CoO., 
10 EAST 15TH STREET 
PROFIT SHARING.) 


FINE HAND-MADE INFANTS’ CLOTHING, COATS 
AND DRESSES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRLS 


|W Ber rg es-B09 6 ~ 


58 WEST 2sth STREET, N. Y. 


Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
Carriage and street dresses—original designs. 

| Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 

orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 













































































EXTRACTS FROM PERSONAL 
NOTES 
E have just come in town and I am writ- 
W ing this to you in the “ Ladies’ Par- 
lor” of the Sherman Bank, corner of 
Broadway and Eighteenth Street. Tt is such 
4 pretty room, with comfortable chairs, little 
tables, a toilet, cosy and quiet, a retreat from 
the whirl outside. It is the only bank in New 
York that has really considered the comforts 
of its women depositors. It is entirely sepa- 
rated from the bank proper, so that if two 
triends should meet here a pleasant little visit 
could be enjoyed without feeling that our chat 
was disturbing the cashier. Besides here one can 
sit and study the intricacies of one’s bank book, 
and asa special teller (with unbounded pa- 
tience) has been provided for us, we can ask 
help over the hard places without feeling that 
valuable time of the 


we are trespassing on the 
male community. 

You must open an account here as soon as 
you come down. Iam recommending it to 
all my friends, in fact Mr. Howell, the Presi- 
dent, tells me they are anxious to make the 
Sherman Bank essentially a woman’s bank and 
assures me that everything will be done to 
further that end. 

Don’t tor a moment be so absurd as to think 
of sending abroad for your wedding gown. 
You can have one made here just as hand- 
somely, besides having the pleasure of choos- 
ing it yourself, superintend its making so as 
to alter what does not please, and in the end 
be better satisfied. Remember your 
experience last year and take my advice. Come 
down next monday and I will go to Altman’s 
with you, we will look at their gowns and you 
will find that I have not exaggerated. I wish 
you could have seen the wedding dress they 
made for Miss Oakes, who was married last 
week. It was perfectly lovely, ivory-white 
Duchess satin, with veil bertha and flounce of 
A low corsage with 

with seed 
sleeves very 


much 


round point applique lace. 
Queen Ann collar embroidered 
pearls above the bertha, short 
bouffant, long gloves of course. The skirt 
was gored in front, each gore edged with 
pearls to the knee, there ending in sprays of 
orange blossoms to which the beautiful flounce 
was festooned in graceful loops. A court 
train, you know is three and a half 
yards long, and over all its glistening length 
fell the superb veil of the same exquisite lace. 


which 


She was married in the Rutgers Riverside 
Church and everyone spoke of her lovely 
gown. 


Come down prepared to stay with me for a 
few days ; we will then consult, and arrange for 
your shop ping, and you can get your hats so 
are not rushed 
Knox has 
at the 
derbies, 


much more satistactorily if you 
Have you heard that 
highest prizes awarded 
World’s Fair for men’s dress hats, 
sott felts, riding hats, straw hats 
and also for children’s hats of every descrip- 
I was not surprised to hear it for there is 
about a Knox that is unmistakable. 
to wear one of ‘* Brown’s London 


tor time. 

taken the 
etc., ladies’ 
tion? 
something 
Years ago, 


hats’? was the acme of desire. who ever hears 
of them now, and is it not delightful to be 
able to encourage home manufacture, and at 


the same time to know we are looking our 
best while doing I shall teel so patriotic, 
this winter, while sticking in my hat pins! I 
thought Knox’s exhibit at the Fair very 
unique and interesting as every kind of head 
covering is there displayed that civilized peo- 
from the policeman’s helmet to the 


so? 


ple wear, 








soft opera hat, the baby’s white felt and feathers, 
to Panjandrum comic headgear ! RK. C. 








PUBLISHER’ S NOTICES 


VoGugE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

Paris, Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. For foreign 
countries in the postal union, five dollars a year, postage 


Cable 


free. Remit by check, draft or postal or express money 
order Other remittances at sender's risk. Single copies 
ten cents, 


Advertising orders should reach the office not later than 10 
A.M. Friday preceding the week of publication. When 
special position is required the order should be a week 
earlier, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage for their 
return if found unavailable 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper of each 
copy denotes the time when the subscription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers will be 
changed as often as desired. In ordering a change of address 
both the old and the new address must be given. Two 
weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single copy of 
Vogue should immediately notify the Publisher. Readers who 
are unable to purchase Vogue at any news stands or on any 
railroad train or steamboat will confer a favor by promptly 
_ rting that fact, 


ADVERTISING RATES > 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch, 25 cents per 
line; I inch $3.50, 1 page $100. Preferred pages extra. 
1000 lines used within a year $250 less 20%. Net $200.00. 
10% for 6 mos., i. ¢., 26 consecutive 
insertions ; 25% for 12 mos., i. €., §2 consecutive insertions, © 


Discount on time orders : 
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Why do j you wear badly fitting and unsightly 

Glasses, WHEN OUR patent adjustable Eye- 

Glasses ‘onion accuracy, comfort and style. 
FOX OPTICAL CO. 


432 Fifth Ave. (below 3gth Street), New York. 


GRANDE 
MAISON de BLANC 


479 FirtTH AVENUE, 6 Bp. DES CAPUCINES, 
New YORK PARIS, 


— olinold 
Constable & Co, 


LYONS SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS. 
MOIRE ANTIQUE, SATIN BARRE, 
BROCADES, 

White Satin, Moire, Epingline for 
Wedding Gowns. 


LYONS 


SILK AND WOOL STUFFS. 
Armures, Coteles, 
AUTUMN STYLES, 


Veloutines. 


AUTUMN COLORINGS. 


Broadway & 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Now is the time that all housekeepers should consider what 
decorations or improvements are to be made for the coming 
season. Do not wait until everybody wants things done at 
once, but put yourselt in communication with me and every- 
thing in decorations, furniture and upholstery incident to a 
house will be executed in an artistic and conscientious 
manner. ALEXANDER MATIER, 

Bet. 29th and 3oth St-.. 435 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Publications 


Issued for gratuitous distribution by 
Messrs. TIFFANY & CO. for 
the convenience of their 
patrons. 

THE “TIFFANY BLUE BOOK. ” 

A catalogue containing minimum and 
maximum prices of articles sold in their 
various departments. 

NATAL STONES. 

Pamphlet upon the sentiments and sy- 

perstitions associated with precious stones, 
WATCH CATALOGUES. 

With cuts showing actual size, face and 
thickness of watches for men and women. 
Split-second Chronographs for sports, ete. 

CHAIN SHEETS, 

With cuts showing style and length of 
watch chains for women ; also single and 
double vest chains for men. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


_ New York. 


6, 8, and 10 East a St. 


Union Square, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
THE REED SCHOOL, 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses inclu 
studies required at U Niversity entrance examination . 
goth year bogies ¢ October 3. 
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4 TWENTY-ONE MODELS. & 
3 EVERY PAIR FITTED. 

% THE CORSET 1s PERFECT, AND THE CHEAP- * 
$ EST FINE WHALEBONE CORSET SOLD 1 * 
§ FRANCE or AMERICA, 4 
* Tue PANSY CORSET COMPANY, + 
s 1194 Broadway, New York. § 
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RUPERT A. RYLEY 


’ TAILOR : 
255 Fifth Avenue bet 28'> & 29" Streers 


New York. 
Ripinc Suits AND BREECHES 
TATTERSALL VESTINGS 





INVERNESS COoATs, ETC. 
The old reliable firm, Marie Brizard & Roger, estab- 
lished fora century and a half, The only first-class cordials 


on the market. For sale everywhere. 
T.W.STEMMLER, Union Square, New York. 


















